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IN MEMORIAM 

ELSIE KITCHING 

August 15TH, 1870 — December 29TH, 1955 

Th e Tim es of December 30th headed the obituary notice of our 
dearly beloved friend ‘Disciple of Charlotte Mason’. Could anything 
else have pleased her more for she lived to interpret her teacher and 
friend to each successive generation ! 

With marvellous instinct she recognised in the writings and speeches 
of contemporary educationalists, philosophers and scientists ideas that 
were in harmony with a continuation of Charlotte Mason’s thought. 
She carried on a correspondence with such thinkers of the day, intro- 
duced Miss Mason’s books to them and pointed out, in the pages of 
The Parents' Review , how alive and modern our founder still was. 


4 The daughter of J. A. Kitching, she was born on August 15, 1870, and was 
educated largely at home. She took the intermediate examination in Arts at London 
University in 1893, but instead of proceeding to a degree she joined Miss Mason in 
the then young Parents’ National Educational Union. As private secretary to Miss 
Mason and secretary to the House of Education and to the Parents’ Union School, 
she played a part second only to Miss Mason in building up the P .N.E.U. movement. 

When Miss Mason died in 1923, though the idea had by then caught on on a 
national scale, she had still the task of keeping it going. Her thirty years service 
was rewarded in that year by her appointment as Director of the Parents L nion 
School, a post in which she succeeded Miss Mason and continued to hold until 1048. 
She remained editor of the Parents' Review until the next year, so that he J 
of service to P.N.E.U. extended to fifty-six years After her retl . re t me ^, s .^ e rf *° v n * 
nursed a project of writing a biography of Charlotte Mason, but nothing has yet 

been published.* 

Such is the brief outline of Elsie Kitching-’s life as printed in The 
Times. How much more could we, who knew and loved her, add 
She succeeded Charlotte Mason as Director o t c. s . 

School and Editor of the Parents’ Remew: m the former capacity kit- 

kit’s’ love and understanding of children anc 1 eir ne ’ ,„_ n j- r f 1 fi 


Kit's' love and unaerbicmun^ ^ A h wnnrWful 

apprenticeship as Charlotte Mason s secretary, m ulating and 

the members of the Parents’ Un.on School stimulating ana 

inspiring. Her help 


letters to the members of the Parents’ ^ 

inspiring. Her help to members o f the P ^, R { which grew in 
Union was further demonstrated m the rarems ™ s 

stature under her as Editor. j 
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IN MEMORIAM 
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Elsie Kitching’s mental powers and width of reading- were extra- 
ordinary; she loved good literature but had also a scientific mind and 
rejoiced in talks on the radio which let her into some of the secrets of 
. modern discovery. Many early generations of College students will 
remember her talks on Art, which Miss Mason encouraged her to take 
after Mrs. Firth’s death. Her great love of, and interest in, bird-lore 
made her bird walks an inspiration to all privileged to share them. 

Miss Mason appointed Miss Kitching a life-member of the Ambleside 
Council (now the Charlotte Mason Foundation) and she helped the 
Council by her wise advice in the guidance of the College and the 
Parents’ Union School. She died happy in the knowledge that all was 
well with both these beloved institutions, and that they and the 
P.N.E.U. are bringing happiness and guidance to an ever-growing 
number of parents all over the world. ' b 

To her friends Elsie Kitching’s going is a deep and abiding- sorrow 
coupled with gratitude to Almighty God for all she was allowed to 
accomplish ; and thankfulness that she passed on without suffering and 
with unimpaired powers of mind. Hers was so humble and gentle a 
spirit that she never knew what she meant to us, but we know and bow 
our heads in silent respect, love and gratitude. 

irr 1 . h ?u V e ^‘ Ved w & racious message of sympathy from Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, coupled with deep appreciation of her work 
as Editor of the Parents’ Review. 

Henrietta Frankun 
(The Hon. Mrs. Franklin, C.B.E.) 

. .^ Sie Pitching was born at Stoke Newington in 1870 into a familv 
which presently grew to consist of three boys and threegirls Thev led 

^X e M^,chf„ 0f ,hOSe days -, in a housf with 1 ^ large 

fhe had !ide in£e st! ZYJ"'"" 1 Pr f enCe in the household 

a tS ^ the^miss^on 

^ H^was 

in the background. Sh/never wilbng^took p , referrecl *° kee P 

as a child go gladly to children’s pfrfies Tb/™"* P ^ I ?° r d ' d she 
the seaside but soon business HiflS ] here Were y ear, y visits to 
many hardships with frequent chan^ f brOU £ ht financial troubles, 
were spent in High Schools f ? ges .°f house - Elsie’s school days 
always drew a veii over these vears* 2 n ? ld > old-fashioned kind. She 
till I came to Ambleside ’. PresenH Sa £ in ^ ^ never learned anything 
went together to a boarding school in R n a ° d ber e ' der s 'ster Maggie 
later for degrees. Elsie ‘did not o-^t eet with the view to working 
Dr. Bullinger and his Bible Stud' ° n sbe rem embered gratefully 
kmd of tree at night by the so^dof ^ abiIit y to cognise ««* 

th 1 ° l he Jerse y Ladies’ College at St u' r bran 5 bes * Both sIsters went 
hat jibe could go. to . Oxford to take her wh ^ M aggie did so well 

ke Lcr degree. Elsie-spoke with aflfec- 




u kx cr < ix^z ’ 
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tion of Miss McCabe of -th 

• X'ZoXfZ i 

Whcn they were 

and musically and loved to accompan?t£ 5. S ' e pla y ed the piano well 
The brothers and sisters between^hem 1 °M her me . mbers of the family 
contributing alto and Mr. Kitching bass whin SURP y , evei 7 voice, ElsL 
rel lgi o u s m u s ic , but also comic songs ^nd T^- The y saa g much 
such as Oh Who will o’er the downs s'o free^> G °" tempo r ar y pa rt songs 
locally outside the family. How happy EIsIp d were ' n & reat demand 
piano in the musical background ' Theatre^' mUSt h&Ve been at the 
but an occasional concert was always a in? g WaS nCVer a P° ssibili ty 
Another interest shared hv thi u , ' r .. 

Kitching, was the field of missionary^ndea famil y> i nspired . b y Mrs. 
brother was convalescinp* at hnmp v our. When Elsie’s eldest 

>.augh, the boy heS g a„ d ^enTou/aged “'"u SS ' MrS ' Ki,chi "? 

domestic skills. ‘When you are ptowh , h * SharG and learn a11 C ‘ 

sionary and then you will have t* 1 P y° u may wish to be a mis- 
u- y . Wl11 nave to know how to do everythin* * tu 

a“ lTh r „S h MLraVS 

the native chiefs brougit, their washes to be'meTded ,0 hlm ' hat 

sharerb"' e thffa 0 mily he ^ ^ “ SCien,ifc matters *'» 

When Elsie left the Jersey Ladies’ College she spent some months 
at home. It was a time of great financial difficuty and Mrs. Kitchin«- 
was living at Bognor. Elsie was far from well and felt that life held no 
future for her. I don t know what to do for her,’ thought her mother 
and the weary months went by. It was the year 1893. Winnie Kitching 
had just finished her training at Ambleside and was also at horned 
Charlotte Mason had work to do at the Bishop Otter College at 
Chichester and asked Mrs. Kitching whether she might be her guest 
and walk in daily to Chichester. This was happily arranged. Every 
evening on her return, Charlotte Mason was helped with her letter- 
writing by the two sisters, a happy time for all. The last day of the 
visit Mrs. Kitching took C. M. Mason into her confidence about Elsie’s 
future. ‘What am I to do with her?’ ‘Let me have her,’ was the 
answer, ‘Let her come back to Ambleside with me.’ And so it was that 
* * xx/rtrlr anH thp fripnrfQhio of 


msie isjtcmng was given ner . — 

a lifetime. She travelled to Ambleside with Miss Mason and there she 
spent her whole life. 

The next years of Elsie’s life are indistinguishable from those of 
Charlotte Mason, in work, in difficulties, in endeavour and in travel. 
In 1923 came the shattering loss of her friend and leader. Undaunted, 
Elsie carried on the work of the Parents’ Union School as Director and 
continued to edit the Parents’ Review . She who loved to be in the 
background had to come into the foreground. All through the Second 
World War she worked on ; then in 194^ gave over both Director- 
ship and Editorship and settled down to write Charlotte Mason s Story. 


l7p ‘■fcrnt 72. 
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Low Nook, Ambleside became her home, in close touch with the work 

she so dearly loved. . , . , , , 

Through all the busy years Elsie Kitching had no moment to read or 

to ponder C. M. Mason’s writings. Now came the joy of their discovery. 
Perhaps of all she found in them, the aspect of thought expressed in 
‘Education is the Science of Relations’ claimed her most intense sym- 
pathy and interest. She perceived that scientific thinkers of the present 
day were discovering the same truth from another angle. Wait Half a 
Century, which she compiled in 195 2 was the result of this perception. 
She did not step aside from her work on Charlotte Mason’s Story in 
order to compile the booklet ; to her it was a part of the story for (she 
thought) ‘Charlotte Mason’s story is one of thought rather than of 

incident.’ . 

The very last work on the story was achieved last November. She 
was considering a chapter describing ‘the liberal education for all’ 
movement (the work of C. M. Mason in the national schools, 1913 
onwards). E. Lyttleton speaking in 1922 had said that C. M. Mason had 
made ‘the great educational discovery of the age’. ‘I want to put that 
quotation somewhere in the chapter’ — ‘Yes,’ said her colleague, 'but 
what was the discovery he meant? I cannot find any direct statement.’ 
That began a two-day search. No-one loved a search as did Elsie 
Kitching, the room soon became a welter of old Parents’ Reviews and 
papers. ‘Ah!’ she said at last, ‘this is it,’ and in triumph she pointed 
to a passage in The Scope of Continuation Schools, by C. M. Mason, 
which is given below : 

‘What we have perhaps failed to discover hitherto is the immense hunger for 
knowledge (curiosity) existing in everyone and the immeasurable power of attention 
with which everyone is endued; that everyone likes knowledge best in a literary 
form ; that the knowledge should be exceedingly various concerning many things on 
which the mind of man reflects; but that knowledge is acquired only by what we 
may call 'the act of knowing ’ which is both encouraged and tested by narration, and 
which further requires the later test and record afforded by examinations.’ 

‘The discovery,’ said Elsie Kitching, ‘is that Persons have minds 
and that minds need relations and that relations are inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, but we must find a better way to say it.’ And there her 
search ended. E Cholmondeley (C.M.C.) 

SPEAKING PERSONALLY 

. ^ ear Miss Kitching : she has been one of the props of my life ever 

since I was handed over to her in 1909, very raw and very frightened, 

to be he r first ever assistant in the innumerable tasks which fell to her 

aS ar ° lte ^ ason . s secretary. She was a young woman then, quick 

as a as o lightning in all she did, comprehending in her scope the 

most varied assortment of occupations from arranging the flowers to 

CnlX * xam ' nat, ? n . questions and reviewing books. She kept all the 

the detnilc f rec ords and accounts, and attended to all 

first Ha f° * SS s P er sonal comfort and well-being. From the 

and S i° Ur ass ° c,at, °" working for and with her was an education 

livinp- ? i„f an< ^ y et homeliest and most natural way of happy 

and fnirit it^ *" I 9 12 > hut never was dissociated with her in thought 

indelible it was im P oss, h' € to be so for her imprint was so deep and 
indelible it would have lasted a life time. 
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was Director of the Parents’ Union School u SS Kltchin S 

personality though still shrinking fro™ ’1 much more Powerful 
and encased in In armour of h?,L r least s P ark of limelight 

went forth from her Z „1 Z „?• °?“ , a S ai " 1 felt lh « P°Ser 
powerful gentleness, wisdom and iilTC ° r\ ^ een tcnac,ous mind but 
greatness when with her To El !nd ° \° n ?K t00d the P««„« »f 

^ " e ” ,OUCheS -^"r’Thi^ 

whidfEEt To 1 ma S nv , ’of 0 u h s er , dee J' rel « iou! i to her wide learning 

Srrj ?, ,T f 31 ™’ *° s Pat«m|? and often mis- 
i .f K g S’ A , f ; h ? Se she possessed in full measure to the very 
end of her selfless and ded.cated life. None of us can sorrow over 2 
end painless and peaceful m her own beloved surroundings; but st 11 
with Christiana some of us must exclaim: 'I know not tow to be 
willing you should leave us in our pilgrimage: you have been so faith- 
ful and loving to us, you have fought so stoutly for us, you have been 
so hearty in counselling of us, that I shall never forget your favour 
towards us . Irene Stephens 

(formerly Principal of the P.U.S.) 

FROM THE CHIEF EXAMINER OF THE P.U.S. 

I have just heard that Miss Kitching has at last ended her long 
course. I think of you all in the loss of so fine and lovable a woman. 

I worked with her closely from before the death of Charlotte Mason 
to whom she introduced me, I had many visits with her : at first at 
Ambleside and later for the after-session discussions in London. 

In our work she passed on from Miss Mason a strong tradition of 
respect for an examiner — I must use that word little as I felt it fitted 
me in my apprenticeship to the P.U.S. She was patient in getting me 
to understand the important principles : and I was fortunate in finding 
them so close to my own ideas of education as a practising teacher, in 
school and out. And how wisely she wore the mantle of her dearly loved 
leader ! We have made changes — such as that from marks to written 
notes, the most important of them all; but they have ever been in the 
line of healthy growth from the plant Miss Mason established. 

Personally — well, one cannot tell all the little touches that build up a 
friendship : such as her outward care for my well-being at Scale How 
and in other rooms in Ambleside ; and, more intimately, the i rides a < 
walks with her— always in the warm atmosphere of a shared enthus a . 
To the very end, preoccupied as she was with the biography of Charlotte 
Mason, V |ier mindTind talk was never far Iron, central theme o her 
life ; and ye, it was no more ‘shop’ than-what aha II say ?-the com 

SS SETi S e 

shared more eagerly our ideals for the life of the young ones we help 
to caTe ToTuS the close of a great chap,er-b„. - 
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Nearly thirty years ago, as a P.U.S. child attracted by the signature 
at the bottom of my exam, report, 1 was told that it was Miss Kitching 
‘ who knows all about every single child in the P.U.S.’ Since then, as a 
student at Scale How, and particularly since my marriage, I have come 
to appreciate fully her wonderful capacity for knowing and caring about 
all the * persons ’ she met. 

She took a great interest in my family as it grew, and I soon dis- 
covered that she loved hearing the sort of stories which delight fond 
parents and tend to bore everyone else. So I gradually found myself 
storing up things to write and tell her. She nearly always answered by 
return, often in her own handwriting, her letters bubbling with pleasure, 
just as I could imagine her eyes twinkling over some little thing I told 
her, especially if it illustrated a point in Miss Mason’s teaching. Some- 
times she would send a pamphlet or cutting in connection with a remark 
I had made. 

Twice I was able to take some of the children to see her. Each time 
she was ready for us ; there was a bird book for the nature lover, an 
amusing trinket for the restless one, even our family portrait Christmas 
card brought out after some months to discuss with us. I remember 
that she amused me with stories of my own children that I had forgotten. 

I don’t believe she ever forgot. Last time we saw her was at the 1954 
Conference. She had written to say that she would like to meet my 
husband. So we put our name in the book and went with our three and 
two year olds at the appointed time. I had to go up first and there she 
was, the same as ever, waiting for me in the passage. When I returned 
with the children, I was asked to get the bird book admired last time 
(and remembered even now) and some photographs of P.U.S. pupils 
overseas. So that she could get to know my husband, she then sent the 
children to the P.U.S. room downstairs. 

Now my husband has strong opinions that the different faculties in 
the University should mix at both staff and student level, and he tries 
to carry this out in his musical activities throughout the University. 
As a Dean and member of the Senatus he knows his colleagues pretty 
well, but it soon became evident that Miss Kitching, from the seclusion 
of Low Nook and in the midst of all her other interests, knew as much, 
and more, about many of their recent activities as he did They talked 

fe f ssTd y e R P1C \° f i mUt !i a i intereSt - That my husband had known Pro- 
that T ed her m 4 ch ' Her arrived and I suggested 

« l » the suggestion was waved aside, Eventually, con- 

scious that many people would want to see her, I managed to bring- 
their conversation to an en d. My husband was delighted ft her agi ky 

tT/s UP - t0 ‘ date attitUde ' “ 15 » behev^that 

husband and * etters contained affectionate references to my 

hear him broaden^ 11 ™ SCn ^ news his doings and she was able to 
t??;" t . W,Ce - h WaS ' OVe,y to know th *t she was 

just a single child in the pTs a ° d yCt WaS an interest in 

extended her care and affection ^ ^ ° therS a ' S ° mUSt she have 

Miss Khching rda for^l\a!? U ^tV Cr0 ^ Se u my m ' nd > * I must write and tell 
" g , for I had not heard the news of her death. Yet even in 


with pleasure at the^joy^we Pad'll? her^k her . causes us to smile 

beloved migrants, she has flown o anot J ‘ S 35 ‘ f ’ * ike one of her 
assuredly be plenty of room for her deliehUn ™ untry where ther e will 
(profound things of life. ^ hl " tke srna H as well as in the 

Betty Newman (C.M.C.) 

must b/hundreds who SSd' ‘° Th< i re 

Zs n . S th°o worke^wh* *hm'? nthUSIaSm ~ ™ 

and advice of all, though at the same time her mind re-considered 
everything, so that ideas were used in her own wav c °™hered 

he members of the Staff of the Parents’ Union School-to which 
I belonged from ! 93 8 to i 947 -were free to carry on the work, each in 
her own way, though plans had always to be dependent on the needs of 
the day s posts or on any new plan from Miss Kitching. Yet for all 
our freedom, she had an uncanny knack of knowing immediately if 
anything unusual was going on in the P.U.S. room and she would 
slip in from some reason. Or some days she would be constantly in 
and out because her mind was working so busily on something in which 
each of us had to share in turn : we might be called into her room any 
number of times and would need to be alert to keep abreast of the speed 
with which her mind was moving. One piece of our work however was 
treated as sacred, that of checking addresses and counting fillings for 
the envelopes taking out programmes and examinations term by term. 
Once we had reached that stage, Miss Kitching’s head had only to come 
round the door to retire with the swiftness and modesty of the child 
who sees at once he has come into the wrong place; her work would 
wait on ours on those days. 


What an anxious term we had that autumn towards the middle of 
the war when Miss Kitching was so ill ! f o see that she had all she 
needed, while knowing that her aim was to want nothing lest there 
should be extra work for others, was no easy task. It never struck her 
that people loved to do things for her. She knew that at that time 
others were unwell too, and she so disliked to add to the labours of 

any One of Miss Kitching’s most inspiring qualities was that : she just 
did not recognise the meaning of defeat. In t ose war years _ 

frustrations enough in the book trade alone, u s ^ ... j ^ave 
pared to start on a fresh line of planning it one proved fruitless I have 

known no one else so able in bringing v.J«yool .of defeat 

Quietly conceding, retiring when she cou ^ relumed to P the ’gr° und 
weeks or months later, unobserved, E.k. had returne * 

from which she had been driven, and was probably advancing 
own, in the way she thought best. 
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For all her gentle gaiety she must, of course, have known depression. 
tVhat did she do when things went badly or she could not see her way? 
She washed her white kid gloves ready for church on Sunday, or — when 
things were at their worst — she darned her woollen underwear in the 
seclusion of her tiny bedroom ! She once told me that it was a very 
soothing occupation for frayed nerves. How right she was, as always. 
... I think of that sometimes in the second half of our century, in a 
world of plastic and nylon in which darning is likely to become a lost 
art ; how and when are we going to gather that serenity which played so 
large a part in Miss Kitching’s life? With her Christian faith it brought 
her the wisdom, happiness and enthusiasms we all delighted to share. 
She used the little things of life — all the joys or troubles that came her 
way — and built them into the one grand theme with which she upheld 
Miss Mason’s work that was her own life and being. 

Eileen C. Plumptrb 
(C.M.C.) 


I had a warm regard and affection for Miss Kitching, a very dis- 
tinguished old lady. She died full of years and honour. It was a privilege 
to know her. For me her friendship, for that is what it was, was some- 
thing I shall always value. She was an immense tonic and stimulant. 
Perhaps it was easier for me, as an outsider, to talk to her than it was 
for many inside the P.N.E.U. and P.U.S. I am sure she was looked 
upon with tremendous awe and respect owing to her close ties with the 
Founder. I used to argue fiercely and she would love it and bait me 
further ! And then we would burst into laughter, thoroughly enjoying 
every moment. The parting was always the same. How good it was of 
me to give her so much of my time— a humbling remark which made me 
realise something of the greatness of the woman who had allowed me 
to talk with her with such obvious pleasure for perhaps an hour or 

£?£’J? ut l u" h -°Z! The & oodness was all hers for giving me a 
cnm P tV' mpS f °u her .‘! 1tell< : ct and greatness. It was she who taught me 
A ° s P intuallt y °f science. How she loved to argue. 

on the' rare^ ne - I ? me 'i nber her beaut y and devoutness in worship 
“ e rea nhvS T lat ? dy She COU,d st ™gthen herself to make 
Chu ch^ shoSS I f ? g ° ?• Mary ’ s - 1 instantly offered that the 

same that whife Tl? Z » er r °° m ’ but the answer was always the 
that clerp-v ha i ^ on ^ er ^ eet s ^e would go herself, and 

womat 7 sffi!n" ° 2 UC V®. d0 to wait the whims of aA old 
time I went I „L f C ° U u Ca J ^ 1S U S Stalling* capricious or old ! Every 
bully her to ««* T a *, ter tbe P ro S ress of the ‘biography’ and 

it but there must not know how much she ever wrote of 

express the hone "T of ™ at u enal f °r someone to wade through. I 
much about Ekie Wt w en J-^is book materialises it will also include 
about Elsie Kuching, for the movement owes immensely to her. 


Vernon D. Clarke 

( Vicar of Aspatria , formerly Assistant Curate 
of Amble side Parish Church) 
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Lady Reid writes: 

There was little that esoart^a tv,r, • -i 

many years ago I happened to give ontheSvkfn f 1Sie Kitchin g-t 
to parents : when I came home in r’rvn it eyloa Wir eless, a short talk 
knew all about it— she was verv thnllp \”? S l ° that Mlss Etching 
the translations of mL MalonV wi to hear aI1 the story of 

Assamese. In her 1 found not on"T gre^MrieTd h‘ °, 

tS her was SMh 

indMd U '^h^ e influence V wili a reiT!tdn’ > ever e vdth^us e aml’her 5 e 1 ^ **’1 * > ] ess .^ 

us. She was faithful to the end and we^an but retire twT 6 - f ° rt ' fy 
to the Haven where she would be. J CC that She ,S come 

Amy H. Reid 


Miss Kitching she is part of my earliest memories of childhood 
holidays in Ambleside, when visits to Scale How were among the high- 
lights to be treasured in memory until ‘ next time ’. 

My mother was Lydia James ( nie Hall), and as friend and disciple 
of Miss Mason was always welcome at the ‘ House of Education and 
I followed eagerly in her wake and absorbed the liberal outlook and 
happy, loving atmosphere whose centre and heart was Elsie Kitching. 

Later, during the war years of 1939—1945, I came to know her 
intimately in my own right, when we were living in a cottage at Water- 
head and meeting her regularly several times a week. 

Her eager interest in the small, personal concerns of her friends and 
the hundreds of past and present children of the Parents’ Union School, 
as well as in the wider field of international affairs, always astonished 
me, and I think that it was this loving preoccupation with others — 
always outward turning, never thinking of self — which kept her so 
amazingly young at heart. 

What will leap to my mind when Elsie’s name is mentioned, as it 
will be as long as her friends meet each other? Gentleness, love and a 
high idealism, so that one was ashamed to fall below her standards, 
although she would never reproach one. 

Elsie Kitching was a friend in a lifetime : a memory to cherish with 
love, joy and pride. She leaves a blank which can never be filled, but 
though we may miss her we must not grieve for her, since this is the last 
thing she would wish. Ursula Barter 


I have known Miss Kitching for the past thirty-one years and during 

those years my admiration for her grew eac 1 happy 

with her. Never did I see her otherwise than P^sant, with a h ppy 
smile always for everybody. I had many conversa ions as ked to 

always reminded about the arrival of the flycatchers and asked 




^^nflnrv.Knvpc for them. 
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One of her greatest pleasures was being in attendance at the 
Ambleside Rushbearing. Only last July did she watch the children as 
they passed along Rydal Road and up Smithy Brow, remarking as they 
went by on how beautifully they were carrying their Rushbearings. 
Miss Kitching was a person readily interested in the welfare of the 
young people and particularly those whose parents she knew. She was 
keen to know what progress they were making in their respective 
careers. On one occasion I had the pleasure of her company in my home 
over the Christmas holidays and during that time found her to be a 
most charming and considerate guest. 

A short time ago, prior to her sad departure, I was frequently in 
contact with her and I especially remember her expressing delight at 
being able to see Stock Beck again after I had pruned back the trees 
which had been obstructing her view. Another kind thought, on her 
part, was to give me an annual reminder about making holly wreaths 
for the graves of Miss Mason and Miss Parish. 

Miss Kitching left us as she had lived— peacefully and quietly — and 
will always be remembered in this way. 

Edward Flitters 

( Head Gardener at the Charlotte Mason College) 




l always knew Miss Kitching had an exceptional interest in and love 
of children, but it was not until my husband and I took our small son 
(when he was four) to see her at Low Nook that I realised how very 
deep and real was her understanding. J 

He viewed the visit with apprehension as he does not talk readily to 
grown-ups, especially when he meets them out of his own home, but he 
chatted away, almost at once, to her about a book on Australia which 
v TT d t 0 1x5 h y he J- She opened it and soon they were both poring 
hlart h C pictures . and comparing impressions. She obviously won his 

he\t a b r Th Se ’a qU,t ^ ° f h,s ° wn accord > he u sed to write letters to her— 
bL ?. ted b y drawings which she seemed to understand ! I once over- 
heard him saying to another small boy something about ‘my friend at 
Ambesuk, Miss Kitching’. To him she was nft just ‘one thole 
people Mummy and Daddy go to see at Ambleside’, but ‘my friend’. 


E.K. 


Lydia Hering 

(C.M.C.) 


student days are stran F I y< j ars cr ° wd in, and earliest memories of 
Mason at hand if ^ c ,f ar ' ^ quiet figure always near Miss 

Barrow and the onen C ’ t, Wa beb ’ nd her to the front door where 

bottle at her feet and t, C °L- C ^ 1 ?°^ wa,tin fT> putting a copper hot-water 
smile as SSElft* 1 * ^ r ° Und her : Miss Mason's gracious 

turn and go back to he^ the drive was her s ^" al to 

French windows of th^ . wor . k ' EK - sitting at her small table by the 

alert to write down drawin /-™om on a Sunday afternoon, grively 
write down every word as Miss Mason talked to us for maybJ 




> Vp ! (cr^clZ- 
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half-an-hour on a verso 
Borrans and the thrill of being ^ show^tufted^ °t t S,lent bird - wa 'ks on 
wintry sunlight, by an expert who could ° n the water in the 

to watch for, and what call-notes hera ded the “ ^ What fie,d - mad « 
the terrace at night. Then there was the lit f mng mi & rants °n 
at E.K. s table in the dining-room. g ety of conversation sitting 

When she took Miss Mas™’, „i / 
so 1) for me there were years 1 abro-irf h ° W she hated one to say 

standing as she shared* ou w„7k 

nature study in far countries chlldren and OUr adventures of 

The years since the war have bmno-ht ^ ■ •, 

to old friends’ in the sunny upper roorrf «t I P Ir Vll ? 8re of ‘°P en hou se 
the morning-room at Scale How. In hoth °tk Nook ’ so strangely like 
of manifold activity usually at hio-h n ’ 1C remem bered picture is 
‘galleys’ draped pro °‘ s in 

photographs of P.U.S. children and tinyVshes of “ r f s P ondence and 
her from moor and mountain or a vaself yellow wS brou§ ' h t to 
Mrs,Hi„d m oor (her good friend whTclS't,,^ 
help in Low Nook) would bring for her. ‘Mrs. Hindmoor is wonderhd' 
/ could never get them to stay alive for Miss Mason-they would drop 
at once ! And of course there was food for the birds outside her window 
and, to her great joy this autumn, a ring of gorgeous red fly agaric 
toadstools round the little birch tree not far away from it. 

‘Bird’ news was constantly exchanged and her expert knowledge of 
bird life in the neighbourhood was invaluable. Just before Christmas 
a friend who often telephones bird observations in the valley rang up on 
a bitter cold night to say that a nutcracker had just been beating 
against the lighted window ; ‘we have looked it all up and it couldn’t 
be anything else’. I wrote at once to Miss Kitching, saying that the 
observer was ‘quite safe’. Her reply on a post-card was typical : ‘The 
only record in fifty years proved to be an immature starling!’ — which 
roused an indignant reply from me. But she was right. I have just 
heard that the bird had come again later that night, had been caught 
and brought into the house, and was an immature starling ! So another 
lesson in caution has been learnt, and I can almost hear dear Miss 
Kitching chuckling with glee ! 

How perennially young she was ! Young in mind and heart and 
spirit and interests, always seeing fresh visions of the coming of the 
Kingdom, eager and enthusiastic as many a younger mind has long 
since ceased to be. Retirement ? she never could retire ! Sometimes 
one was greeted with : ‘Go away ! I ’mi much too busy to see you no\v , 
trying to race ‘the little time I have left’ to write Miss Mason s 
biography. Sometimes it was : ‘Come here at once— you haven t been to 
see me for months! If you are very good, I’ll show you something 
special in the post this morning.’ And how she de lg tt in a ^ 
tell about my work in a nearby hospital school; she kn™ those children 
as individuals and would ask after them as Miss Mason used to ask 
about children in our family posts long ago. 

Margery Gladding (C.M.C.) 
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r came to work at Low Nook two years ago and I have never found 
anyone who appreciated as much as Miss Kitching did anything we did 
forher She had a lovely nature and I shall miss her smile which 
greeted me every morning. She had a very happy disposition and did 
enjoy a joke ; we had many a good laugh. 

Miss Kitching loved her home and its beautiful surroundings and 
during this Christmastide she remarked to me several times, “ I am so 
very happy to be at home and amongst such good friends who look 
after me ”. She used to get up at nine and was always ready for work 
by half-past ten. I shall miss seeing her sitting at her desk in her 
lovely big room. She liked to look out of the window and watch the 
Beehive children running up the drive on their way to school and she 
often said to me, “There are the students of the future, Mrs. Hindmoor”. 
All through the summer and autumn she has been sorting and tidying 
everything. The last time I saw her, on the day before she died, she was 
resting on the sofa when I went to say ‘goodnight’ to her : she asked 
me to move some papers from one drawer into another saying “ I want to 
leave my house in order, and I have finished it all now We laughed 
about it together, but I shall always remember the last thing she said 
to me and how happy she looked. 

She was a shining example to all of us and Low Nook will never be 
quite the same without Miss Kitching, but her lovely memory will 
always linger there because, as she often said, ‘The work must carry 
on’, and so one feels comforted in the Christian knowledge that she 
truly has gained her well-earned rest. 

Janet Hindmoor 

TRUTH— FIRST AND OLD ACQUAINTANCE 

I owe Miss Kitching - such a lot, for she was always so sweet and 
generous to the young and foolish. I have written what follows because 
s e asked me to write something on these lines the last time we talked 
oget er on December 19th, and because it seems to me that this quota- 
tion is particularly apt for her. I told her I did not think I could write 

y v bU \x t !l at r . knew what she meant even though I could not do 
Mso true°of death. ^ * S ^ ab ° Ut the fami,iarit y of truth is > 1 think > 

awav— nffpn Ver iT ei i 1 t0 VIS ' t ^' SS Pitching without bringing something 
writing- nr liL °° ,a P a P er p r a cutting suggested by her reading, 
these thino-c a recomm endation to do one of 

jov We *all kn C t, an< ^, a,wa y s ^e unconscious gifts of hope, courage, 
in'tere^n Ihp ^ ^ Sense of humour as well as her great 

science and the humanities ^nd^ dehght in the c]os ' m S ? a P between 
in the orop-resc a ties ’ and ker awareness of the need for patience 

last. With her tvfnr’ ^ °* wh ? h she saw coming to fruition at 
young, and if, as has ° f people ’ she seemed perpetually 

and of hero-worshin rm * 9 ^ hen °. ne has los t the sense of wonder 

the end. Yet I tW V ° ^’ ^ en Miss Kitching remained young to 

enriched us that, and her’fahlTin’a gr^t vision! ' * W, ” Ch She m ° S ' 
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In this last talk I had witk • 

me Benjamin Whichcote’s words primed ftThe?" 15 ^?’ She ^ oted to 

P v R IT • U w tl0nal Philosophy P advanced h i Short Syno P sis 

P.N.E.U. . No sooner doth the truth tke Bounder of the 

but the soul knows her to be her first aJ Wt ° the soul ’ s sight 

talking of the wholeness of truth In a ac( i uai ^ance. We were 

enabled her to see education ™rX1s ‘ ™ 

principles, but as something much widel IL h °1 ° r a Election of 
to live , a learning to seef however s P lendid — a ‘learning 

/ reason ^ ““ ,rU * h ' Which JliU 

me.’ The quotation, ^foSI^^In^rrilt^h 6 ^' d ‘ .‘ Write ‘t down for 

things in the way Miss Kitchino-’ F y ’ and £ 0ln £ to the root of 
for L what I ha y dr ( LXrbefo?etT nS , a ' W . a >; S di<i ' “P 

does one know when one is on the right path^ hIw^ t0 expr ® ss ‘ How 
one’s view is straight? Perhaos thi^ l .^°^ Can one tell whether 

East wondered wfen they foXwSd the "si to loZ F" gS ,he 
themselves unexpectedly in a most nnmvni 1 ° Be ^ h l e hem and found 

arrived they had no doubt. They recognised the^uth 

When we meet the truth, we notice, I think, three things First that 
like a jigsaw, the pieces fit into place unexpectedly. Lessef truths dawn 
and are seen to be connected ; it all ties up. J aa ’ 

Then, we shrink in size as we see ourselves and our problems from a 
different and strange angle, and like those algebraical numbers with 
recurring indices, more and more dawns upon us. This might be a 
depressing process but it is not so because truth is always bigger than 
man and independent of self. 

Yet — and this is what strikes me most— though alien in this sense, 
strange and surprising, truth is always a friend ; the stranger is recog- 
nised, the surprise is joyful. An old acquaintance! Or as Wordsworth 
put it : 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God , who is our home. 


Miss Kitching has returned home, and we who love her are glad 
for her sake and deeply thankful for the help and guidance she has 
given us in following the star which shines for all men. 

Helen Livingstone 

( Headmistress of the C,M,C. Practising School) 
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E.K. 1948—1955 


When Miss Kitching retired from her work as Director of the P.U.S. 
n ip itor of the Parents' Review it was in order to devote all her time 
and ft^gth to her special task of telling the Story of Charlotte Mason. 
This was henceforth the main purpose of her life, and she set to work 
with loving care to prepare for the press a mass ot material gathered 
tv!!m research into all the relevant sources. But more and more she 
„ am _ to f e el that the actual events of Charlotte Mason’s life were of 
secondary importance; ‘it is Miss Mason’s thought that matters’, she 
would say and so she steeped herself afresh in Charlotte Mason’s 
writings and traced the development of her teaching. From time to time 
Miss Kitching would sum up the results of these ‘adventures’ in a short 
paper which she would circulate among her friends, and she was greatly 
cheered by the response aroused. She would seize eagerly upon any 
indication of a meeting between the ideas of Charlotte Mason and those 
of the intellectual and spiritual leaders of to-day, and would say joyfully, 
‘At last, after fifty years and more, Miss Mason’s thought is coming 

1 n f ife mun 


Such a task could not be hurried, and was, from time to time, laid 
aside in order to carry out the revision and reprinting of Charlotte 
Mason’s own books, so necessary for the growth of the P.N.E.U. 
movement as a whole. But all the time, in that pleasant quiet room at 
Low Nook, with its open windows and its laden bookshelves, the Story 
was taking shape, and Miss Kitching’s normal daily routine included a 
morning of concentrated work with her secretary. The rest of the day 
would be given to preparation for the next day’s work, varied by read- 
ing or talk with her friends or listening to the wireless, by which she 
kept in close touch with contemporary developments in thought and 
action. 


Her interests included a wealth of subjects, and hardly a day passed 
without some discovery of a new and living idea which she hastened to 
share with others ; the book one was urged to read forthwith might be 
a treatise on religion or philosophy such as those by Archbishop William 
ernple, Sir Charles Sherrington, Bishop Stephen Neill, Dr. John Baillie 
or Professor De Burgh ; it might equally well be The Little World of 
Von Lamillo, or Do Babies Have Worries? or The Legend of the 
nicorn 1 lustrated by mediaeval French tapestries. She was particularly 
ascinate jy scientific progress^ and human relationships concerned her 
grea \ , s ic we corned the growing recognition of the importance of the 

family as ‘the unit of the nation’. 


6r P ersona ' nendship was extended to all sorts and conditions of 
dpmanHc^f 11 ), 311 children. Though after her retirement she felt that the 
newrnmprc ^ wor K P revente d her from meeting more than a very few 
Teachers a’nrf th - We °' d fr' en ds, especially Charlotte Mason 

at home with hp'* ° 1 dr ,f n- Young - people always found themselves 
eirls Z il 'i and v he , g0t quickl y into touch with the Fairfield 
took her intn^hT r° W ^t° ok . at one tlme - Students in the house soon 
recalls the U° r instance ’ Mis * Simon (of the P.U.S. Staff) 

made un of the n * ? tbis au t UTnn term, when ‘about thirty students, 

presen ones at Low Nook, those who had lived here the 
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carols in 


previous year, and a few of their friend* 

Miss Kitching’s room. She loved every mompnF ‘ m P rom Ptu carols in 
went she was passing round one or two rmh^r ° f 'V and before they 
in which S. Joseph, not the Virgin was shn H U fV al Christ mas cards* 
This was a very i„f„ rma , affa > J Md.ng the Holy Cm’. 

indoor dress, and some gathered in on thefr outdoor > some 

a usual thing to find groups of the Lo ^ y i° bed- U was fluke 
Miss Kitching, on the landing or in her room^i^ students talking to 
come, and always went away feeling that the'v 17 , Were always wel * 
or inspired with a fresh interest. On the Jllc, learned something 
a party of students who had been at Low Nook?, :U f rday of the term, 
picnic on Latterbarrow. They found man,, • f °° k - ast y< r ar went for a 
a small baby squirrel; they wasted no time” inTunn^ thingS; iac,udin £ 
Miss Kitching’s room to tell her all abouTit theTi/ ? * U P 
with her usual quick interest and enthusiasm LTZ™ r “ e ‘ v ? i 
showed them books in which they could look up things'they tadfojfr 

Miss Kitching never ceased to take pleasure in the hirrU 
to her wmdow. She would stand there watching the heron whwTvS 
Stock Beck. She was the first to point out a pair of waxwings on the 
drive. She stood in the garden watching a goldfinch feedfng on a 
melancholy thistle head until quite a little crowd of students had col- 
lected to share her delight. One March she was called at her own 
request to listen to the migrants returning in the night, and she went 
into the students room to make sure they had not missed the sounds. 
She was, of course, an authority on bird-lore, and great was the triumph 
of anyone whose claim to have seen some rare bird was accepted by her. 

Miss Kitching loved all wild flowers, and was delighted when ‘bits 
and pieces’ were brought to her from the lanes or fells. Yellow moun- 
tain poppies, blue jasione, flame-coloured bog asphodel fruits, Grass of 
Parnassus with its uncurling gold stamens, the soft green of opening 
beech leaves, the delicate pattern of hazel or alder twigs against a white 
wall — these were some of her favourites, to be welcomed year by year 
in their season. 

Miss Kitching’s last Christmas was full of joy. She had completed 
various tasks she had set herself, and was planning fresh activities, 
for it was always to the future that she pressed eagerly forward. She 
spent the morning in following the Christmas broadcasts of services 
and music which, as she said, had the Star of Bethlehem for their 
theme. She listened to the afternoon programme, The Star We Follow, 
with the keenest interest, and indeed she was planning a New Year 
message for her friends which should express the relationship ic tween 
different ways of approach to knowledge. She did not r ^ff ar< ' lK ' n< ,^ 
and Religion as rivals, still less as enemies, but, in jar ot t a ®? 
tradition, allies in the apprehension of the one true Light. S e j 
in the fact that world peace seemed unbroken on Christmas . _ D SD ^ itua J 
looked forward with confidence to the promise o a J} . & . | Queen’s 

as well as material progress. She found in « er . f Sht^Tmany 
message to the British family of peoples a raw » C f Wilfred 
relationships and she entered with delight into the fun of W.ltred 
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The Archdeacon of Westmorland (I he \enerable S. C. Bulley) gave 
Miss Kitching what proved to be her Last Communion on S. John’s 
Dav (December 27th). After her death he spoke of ihe talk he had had 
with her after the service that morning. The Archdeacon said : 

‘ She was her usual self — her body tired perhaps, her spirit glowing 
her mind alert. She entered with deep devotion into the service and 
after it spoke of the spiritual and mental refreshment which she had 
derived from the Christmas Day broadcast programmes. That last con- 
versation I had with Miss Kitching was, like others, stimulating and 
forward looking. The Christmas Day sermons she had heard, the beauty 
of the carols and their values as a medium of religious truth, the hope 
that resides in a true concept of education and the danger that lurks 
in a false— that last conversation was what I would call a typical “Miss 
Kitching conversation”— penetrating, eager, hopeful, creative and yet 
humble all the time. Miss Kitching was one of the most widely read 
women — in theology as in much else — it has ever been my privilege to 
meet — the sort of person whom any parish priest would rejoice to 
number among his parishioners.’ 

Miss Kitching spent the next day in her usual health and spirits. She 
asked that a new member of the staff might be introduced to her wrote 
some letters, prepared her desk for the next day’s work, talked once 
more of what she called ‘one of the happiest Christmases of my life’ 
and spoke of Browning’s picture of the beloved S. John in A Death in 
the Desert. Early in the morning of December 29th she slipped quietly 
into ‘the Light of everlasting life’. 

Maud Marsden 
{Director of Studies, P.U.S.) 

FROM THE P.U.S. 

r . °i ft f. n I ni iaVe , tal ^ ed with Miss Kitching about the time when, after 
Charlotte Mason s death, she was faced with carrying on the work. 

and it W '«^4> Wlt r( - mern * :)er >ngs, the grave and the gay were mingled, 
and it is thus we shall remember our beloved ‘ Kitchie ’. 

our J mH,r W ?°."T ghtS I vhi ? h she has P assed uppermost in 

of the vvArt A lfS - ’ , e com f° rt| ng knowledge that the living strength 
o us X c °" e !" ,h ! na r ? f Chai - 1 ° ttt Mason is greater thfn any Sne 
us “ h J|“ s ° -4 fiends wljhelp 

tradition of r* that leads on to the second thought — the 

' of her way of l^ We^h^ which WaS S ° mUch 3 part 

mean to carrv on • 1 ° U d lke ^ ou a to know that this, too, we 

for the future to Lit p ease 9 ? me to Low Nook, to remember, to plan 
You will be as wplr 3 ° Ut t ^' S and t * iat or i ust to exchange greetings, 
•ink in the chain of t°!iv aS . ever an< ^ your coming will forge another 

to look back and so th ° n m kands °f those of us who now pause 
and so gather strength to press forward. 

E. L. Molyneux 

{Director, Parents' Union School) 
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SCHOOL LIFE AND HOME LIFE 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOOL LIFF 

HOME LIFE* LIFE 

by Charlotte Mason 

I 

SCHOOL, A NEW EXPERlFMrc 
When the child goes to school a new life h 
but no change that may come to him aft^r, ? f ° r him • not only so 
sense a new life. And for this reason ; soS,™ t" ^ lh ' 
possible to us— private and public life • we iv7 Speakln S> two lives are 
and as members of a commonwealth ’ Hit Jr* aS ( ? ernb€rs of a family, 
the family ; his duties have all been pretty nlain ’ t ^, chlld has lived in 
fairly bestowed. Of course he loves and^hU’ u d hlS affection pretty 
less, and is fond of his brothers and sisters-Jo^ • parents > more or 
and the law of the family and the love of the familv'fX^ 6 f °[ him; 
is allowed to mix with the outside world ‘ Mnl kl P when he 

‘Father told me’ his supreme authority But when “ hi \ law ’ 

all that is changed : though -he is still lnvino- i°? ^ P es to sch ° o1 ) 
a, home, other things hf™ cle i a^the' Ilf 'r^ 8 tho * 
world from a new standpoint. Parents™! ,h£ d '?° ks r P °" the 
their children to school, that the masters or mistresses'*^,? .L" 1 ', S a" d 
are the points to be considered ; tha, the chS„T» e a rn S 
learn out of books, and that the heads of the schofl are, for the time 
being, in the place of parents to the children. 

How far this may be true depends on another factor, sometimes 
left out of count, namely, the ‘ All the boys ’ and ‘ All the girls ’ of 
schooboy and schoolgirl phrase. The wise parent, in selecting a school 
tor his child, is not satisfied to examine the syllabus and to know that 
the masters bear a high character ; he sends out feelers to test the 
direction of public opinion in the school : if public opinion set with a 
strong current towards order, effort, virtue, that is the school for him ; 
his boy, he is assured, once entered there, will be carried along towards 
the right. No doubt there will be a few turbulent spirits in every consider- 
able school, and lawlessness is contagious, but the thing to find out is, 
how far the lead of the scapegraces is followed by the rest. 

But the direction of ‘public opinion’, it is said, rests with the master. 
Not altogether : he will do his best to get it on his side ; but he may be, 
like Arnold and Thring, years before he succeeds, and that, though he 
may have everything in his own character to fit him for the office of 
schoolmaster. We know how little to be depended upon is public opinion 
in the world ; far more, in the little world of school, it veers with every 
shifting of the wind, just because boys and girls are less reasonable, 
more emotional, than men and women. Yet, little as it is to be depended 
upon, this vox populi within the school governs the school, and the 
masters are nowhere except as they get it on their side. Now, this a< r* 
shows the real constitution and government of the school : the ami y is 
a limited monarchy, with sovereign parents; the school is a repu tc, 
with an elected president. Of course the master may hold is pos in 
spite of the boys, but his authority and influence, the real matters in 

*From 1 Some Studies in the Formation of Character . 
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The Provincial Insurance Company is proud of its Head Office in 
Kendal, gateway to the Lake District. Although now grown to world- 
wide proportions, we treasure our roots in the Westmorland soil. 

Many of our staff are drawn from the Lakeland towns and villages and 
have a deep understanding of the hopes and fears of the folks who 
live in the shadows of the hills. We suggest you bring to us your 
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Farmers and their Wives 


agree about 

AGA 


Regd Trade Mark 


Y ES, the Aga makes such a differ- 
ence to life on the farm. Its ovens 
and hotplates give a 24-hour cook- 
ing service and at the same time it 
provides enough hot water for baths 
and all household needs. No fires 
to light, no dampers, fuelling only 
morning and night— no. wonder the busy 
farmer’s wife praises the Aga ! Her husband, 
too, appreciates the economy of the Aga tor 
it has a guaranteed maximum fuel consump- 
tion that is remarkably low. And with an 
Aga the kitchen stays clean and comfortaoie 
— day in, day- out ! 



This is an Aga Model CB 
Cooker and Water Heater. 
Other models are availablc 
without water heater. Aga price 
from £91- io- °- to £124. 10. o. 
Hire purchase terms available. 


Come in or write to : 


High Street, 
SKIPTON, 
TeJ. 2491. 

Stramongate, 
KENDAL. 
Tel. 1283. 



Kirkgate, 

RIPON. 

Tel. 823. 

Caunce Street. 
BLACKPOOL. 
Tel. 24338 
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Charlotte Mason and 


Her House of Education 


By E. 1 

4 — 


C HARLOTTE Maria Shaw Mason 
was born at Bangor on January 1st, 
1842 Her parents lived in Liverpool 
where her father was a merchant who, 
like many another, suffered heavy losses 
through the troubles of the 48 s and 49 s 
in the United States. An only child, 
Charlotte was educated at home and used 
to watch the children daily on their 
way to school. One never-to-be-forgotten 
day she was taken to the school and saw 
the older girls working with little, thin, 
text-books, so different from the big 
beautiful books” her father and mother 
used for her at home. “And so I found my 
vocation at eight,” she writes years later. 


At 16 she was left an orphan without 
means or relatives. She spent two years 
with friends and then started to train as a 
teacher under the Home and Colonial 
Society in London, but she was too 
delicate to live in London and the 
authorities sent her to finish her training 
in theory and practice at the Davison 
Church School in Worthing, where the 
Chaplain superintended her studies in 
philosophy and education, and she was 
Headmistress of the Infants’ School, 
which started with children of two. 
Later she planned and was Headmistress 
of a Church High School for older 
children. 


She was in Worthing for 12 years and 
learnt to know and love children both at 
school and in the house of a friend who 
brought up her brother’s children while 
their father was in India. “I found 
children at home much more self-reveal- 
ing.” 


S HE had to give up her work because of 
ill-health, went to this friend for a 
year and also spent some time abroad. 
She was then offered a post as Lecturer in 
Physiology and Hygiene and Mistress of 
Method, at Bishop Otter College, Chi- 
chester, and later became Vice-Principal 
(1874-1878). She had during her sixteen 
years of teaching spent much time in long 
tramps, learning to know what “the lore 
of a county” had to offer towards a liberal 
education. 


In the meantime two friends (met during 
her training) had schools of their own, one 
in Ambleside, one in Bradford, and she 


KlTCHING 


T HIS article has been written with a 
special purpose concerning Charlotte 
Mason and the foundation of her work 
at Ambleside. The work still goes on 
under the direction of the Charlotte 
Mason Foundation Council, including 
the Parents' Union School and the 
Charlotte Mason College in Ambleside, 
and in close connection with the 
Parents’ National Educational Union 
and the Parents’ Review in London. 
This year marks the 66th anniversary 
of the P.N.E.U., the 65th of the Parents' 
Review , the 63rd of the Parents’ Union 
School, and the 62nd of the Charlotte 
Mason College. It also marks the 
Triennial Conference of the Charlotte 
Mason College Association, with its 
theme a “Legacy of Thought.” 


spent holidays with both of them. One 
had taken over, at the request of Miss 
Clough, a small school for the boys and 
girls of Ambleside, which Miss Clough 
gave up on her appointment as First 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

But now Charlotte Mason wanted time 
for writing, and accepted an invitation 
from the other friend, who had started a 
High School in Bradford, to give some help 
in the preparation of girls for the Senior 
Cambridge examination, but with as much 
time as she wanted for writing. Her first 
book was The Forty Shires , her next a 
series of Geography books for Forms I-V. 
For these she spent much time in London 
reading in the British Museum. 

S HE gained experience in parish visiting 
and finally offered a series of lectures 
in 1885 in support of a Church Hall. 
For Charlotte Mason felt that perhaps the 
time had come to formulate the principles 
she had gathered after her 25 years of 
experience. The Home Education lectures 
on “A Method of Education resting upon 
a basis of natural, that is, Divine Law” 
appeared in 1886 as Home Education . Many 
friends gathered round to support the 
formation of a Parents’ Educational Union, 
and in 1887 Mrs. Francis Steinthal held a 
meeting to discuss how to further the 
work. 

Charlotte Mason had written a number 
of articles for magazines as a sequel to 
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riome Education, discussing the subjects it 
was necessary for parents to study in order 

t( ? .,^ e ab ^ e tc * meet the needs of their 
children, needs which ranged over the 
whole field of knowledge— of God, man, 
and the universe. She had gained much 
trom discussions with parents on these 
matters, and added the subject of “The 
science of the proportion of things.” 

One of these articles, dealing with “The 

Vr^u ati i° n tlie Future >” was the subject 
oi Charlotte Mason’s first lecture in London 
m 1888, and she gave the date as 1990 for 
a children’s Magna Carta . The fields for 
education taken up in these articles were 
dealt with at full length in the books 
published later: Parents, and Children , 
(“the Family is the Unit of the Nation”), 
School Education , (“Education is the 
Science of Relations”) and Ourselves 
(“Self-education”). 

T HE Parents’ Educational Union Branch 
in Bradford met with such success 
that it was decided the time had come to 
carry its work further afield. Charlotte 
Mason wrote to the chief leaders of the 
educational thought of the 
day, from whom she 
received much support. 

In 1890, Miss Clough 
invited her to Newnham 
and in the train on the way 
she sketched out a pam- 
phlet with the odd name 
of Draft Proof , dealing 
with the administration of 
the whole work, in order 
to discuss it with Miss 
Clough, who invited a 
number of leading people 
in the educational world 
to meet her. 

The result of this was a 
public meeting in London 
in 1890 to form a Parents’ 

National Educational 
Union and to start a 
Parents' Review as its 
organ. In quick succession 
followed the Parents’ 

Union School, a Corres- 
pondence School for 
Children aged 6-18 
(1891). Lecturing tours 
up and down the country 
were taken by Charlotte 
Mason and her colleagues, 
but Bradford was still the 
centre of all the work. 

The next question was 
where could a suitable 
place be found for training 
students in a new method? 


tio 

w^? 0 ti?“w"r" H h e ad ' e *™ » 

full of beautv r. Here was a spot 

“»» as r*“ om r 

living ancThlfjhVh' 11 , atmosphere of pkm 
said to nn. g f u hlnkmg ' Years later she 
said to one of her students: “You have 

to™ive h ” re t0 karn) n0t t0 teach > but how, 

All that makes for a liberal education 

Pare a nt y s’ C Un a,ne ^ ^Programmes of the 
l arents Union School found a place in the 

College curriculum and were used in the 

Tra^nfnoV^^f 1001 ' The P ros P ect us of the 
Training College stated that: “The aim of 

education presented to the students is to 
produce a human being at his best, 
physically mentally, morally and spirit- 
ually, quickened by religion and with some 
knowledge of nature, art, literature, and 
manual work.” 

So Charlotte Mason founded her House 
of Education in the place she had been 
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looking for, and she settled at “Springfield,” 
Ambleside, in 1892. Here too she found, 
besides the literary associations, the spirit 
of a place long associated with great 
thinkers and their teaching, as well as the 
liberal education that comes from the lore 
of a countryside where “common informa- 

f ion,” as Huxley called it, laid the founda- 
ion of science and was in itself part of a 
liberal education. 

To Ambleside she brought from Brad- 
» ford the work of the P.N.E.U., the 
Parents' Review and Parents’ Union School. 
The P.N.E.U. was centred in London in 
1894 and the rest of the work was 
transferred in 1895 to Scale How, a 
house and grounds of literary memories, 
standing two hundred feet above the 
village where Charlotte Mason carried on 
the work until she died in 1923. 

In 1922 she spoke at a P.N.E.U. Confer- 
ence held in Ambleside, while still at work 
with hundreds of children in her world- 
wide Parents’ Union School, and with 
many students in posts of various kinds, as 
well as those in training. 

She had in 1904 written A Synopsis , 
embodying her “Philosophy of Education” 
and she had just finished, at 80, her last 
book. An Essay Towards a Philosophy 
of Education (“A Liberal Education for 
All”), having at last seen her principles 
and practice established in some State 
Schools. 

In a centenary message (1942) Queen 
Elizabeth, now the Queen Mother, wrote : 

“Teachers owe much to Charlotte 
Mason’s deep insight into child psychology 
2 nd to the new principles in character 
building and mind training which she 
advocated, but parents owe her still more. 


The gratitude of countless mothers in all 
parts of the world, who have profited by 
her counsel, will be her enduring mem- 
orial.” 


could only be rightly done by contact 
with the first-rate in all these fields; she 
succeeded in devising a system of 
examination which made it a test of 
development and not, as it too often is, 
a deadly enemy of real education and, to 
take one example of her teaching 
methods, by her use of “narration” in 
teaching English she found a way to 
develop attention, memory, and a power 
of using language far in advance of what 
is normally expected of young children. 
For she was not a mere theorist. She 
founded the Parents’ Union School, and 
the Training College and its Practising 
School at Ambleside, where her prin- 
ciples were applied and tested, and 
whence teachers trained in her methods 
have gone out to practise them in this 
country and far beyond it. 

— Sir Richard Livingstone , foreword 
to the third edition of Miss 
Mason’s An Essay Towards a 
Philosophy of Education (Dent, 
10 / 6 ). 


T HIS country has produced many 
great teachers and a few important 
creators in the field of education. Any 
list of the latter which did not include 
the name of Miss Charlotte Mason, the 
founder of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union — the P.N.E.U. — would 
be incomplete. Long before her theories 
became accepted principles, she saw 
the importance of developing from the 
first a child’s enjoyment of literature, 
art, and music, and insisted that this 


THE WAY THEY SPOKE IN CUMBRIA 

A man describes his wife: 

A good un of her swort, but a mortal bad swort, like reed herrin broth. 

A shepherd argues with a friend: 

meadd^^nough^bi^dp^horns ^nd'grunstan 1 ha^nd^ ** ^ tCmper ’ S 
Provost Fox on Wasdale: 

A congregation of smells, like Wasdale Head Chapel in sheep salving time. 

An Old Man on Marriage: 

Fwolks talks about love ! wev issenr it 

O brass as yan et hes nin ? * ,ust as eas y t0 lov e a lass wid a lock 



■ OUR SHORT STORY V - 

“SING FOR THEE SUPPER” 

By C. L. Marriner - ====-- 


tEW happenings in a village like ours 
m. escape the publican’s notice. In fact, 
public houses everywhere might be 
described as the listening post of the local 
community, up here, at Wetherdale, in 
Cumberland, the Twa Dogs is no exception 
That’s how I came by the inside story of 
Sam Moffat, an old sweat with a bark on 
him like a sergeant-major, whose only 
stripes were awarded by an old-fashioned 
schoolmaster in the quarter best calculated 
to discourage bragging. 

Sam’s a local who ran away and joined 
up. After which his existence was for- 
gotten until he returned several years ago, 
still no bigger than three-pennyworth of 
coppers, and claimed his mother’s estate, 
Cockcroft cottage — adjoining Widow 
Thomson’s struggling bakery — and a 
steady little income from the rents of that 
and a couple of cottage properties. He 
had to realise on his savings and buy 
himself out of the Army to do it, I’m told. 

We soon got Sam’s measure. With his 
background, it was natural that he should 
start using the Twa Dogs. Morning and 
evening he would march in, stiff-backed 
and with his eyes smartly to the front, 
approaching the bar like a diminutive 
Grenadier crossing the parade ground. 
There he stayed until closing time, sinking 
pints with the best. A grand talker he 
was, too, discussing every subject under 
the sun in a manner that would have put 
many highly paid and publicised enter- 
tainers to shame. 

With his own cottage and money to 
spare, Sam seemed set for life, and so it 
might have proved if he hadn’t over- 
reached himself. There’s a tidy parcel 
of land attached to “Cockcroft,” and his 
nibs has the greenest fingers I know. 
Planned to turn it into a regular show place, 
he did, and even got to calling it his little 
Eden. 

\ 

S AM’S downfall was good living. Gyver- 
some we called him, because he didn t 
stop at loving his stomach: he practically 
worshipped it. Not only that, but he made 
it quite clear that in view of his unexpected 


-° f g00d fortune he intended to 
remain so. 


^ a uvmg. i ve naa to make 

ao on short commons far too long; but 
now the world is me oyster, and the rest 
ot me days are dedicated to number one. 
No more iron rations, but plenty of beef 
and beer and roses, roses all t’way.” 
Then he banged down his pot and barked: 
Fill it up, landlord.” 


Sam’s speech was always a bit flowery, 
but this time I was in two minds about 
whether it was him or the beer talking. 
“So that’s the way of it,” I grunted, 
re-charging his pot and sliding it across 
the bar. “Nice to be some folks.” 


“Aye,” Harry Ruddick, from Endfold 
Farm, chipped in. “Likely somebody else 
has got their eye on thee Eden — Adam ! 
Cherchez la femme, tha knows. They tell 
me yon Widder Thomson finds it terrible 
lonesome since she planted her third 
husband.” 


That did it. In less time than it takes 
to tell Sam’s colour ranged from chalk- 
white to deepest purple. He opened his 
mouth to rant, but the words refused to 
come. He was like a trout on the end of a 
line, gasping and spluttering and fighting 
for his voice which, when it did return, 
was reduced to a strangled whisper. 

“And she can stop that way,” he got 
out finally. “I’ve kept out of their clutches 
so far, and I’ll not be shackled at my time 
of life — not to any woman. They’re nobbut 
a blamed nagging nuisance cluttering up 
place. Worse’n a whole battalion ot 
junior officers. ^ Chap’s always at their 
beck and ...” 


EWILDERED by the flow of invective 
1 he had released, Harry Ruddick tried 
stem the flood. “Nay, lad, he inter- 
red with a ponderous attempt at 
ularity. “Nay need to lead off like that, 
fine upstanding chap like thee should be 
match for any woman. Besides, it 
uld make a power of difference to thee 


